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iiranity followed one side or the otter as its clients.
Now-a-days, Party has become a force acting with vast
energy on multitudinous democracies, and a number
of artificial contrivances have been invented for facili-
tating and stimulating its action. Yet, in a demo-
cracy, the fragment of political power falling to each
man's share is so extremely small, that it would be
hardly possible, with all the aid of the Caucus, the
Stump, and the Campaign newspaper, to rouse the
interests of thousands or millions of men, if Party
were not coupled with another political force* This,
to speak plainly, is Corruption. A story is current
respecting a conversation of the great American,
Alexander Hamilton, with a friend who expressed
wonder at Hamilton's extreme admiration of so
corrupt a system as that covered by the name of
the British Constitution. Hamilton is said to have,
in reply, expressed his belief that when the corrup-
tion came to an end the Constitution would fall to
pieces. The corruption referred to was that which
had been openly practised by the Whig Ministers
of George I. and George II. through the bestowal
of places and the payment of sums of money, but
which in the reign of George III. had died down
to an obscurer set of malpractices, ill-understood,
but partially explained by the constant indebtedness
of the thrifty King. Hamilton of course meant that,
amid the many difficulties of popular government,